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Abstract 

Despite the efforts made by the Ministry of Education in Saudi Arabia, there is still much to be done in order to 
nourish creativity in schools. According to a number of studies, there is an urgent need to reconsider the role of 
creativity in the current educational programmes because there is an increasing gap between the reality of the 
classrooms and the expectations that students and others, such as parents, might have. Studies have shown that 
Saudi public school students lack the necessary creative thinking skills, especially in language classrooms. In 
fact, as claimed by some researchers, Saudi students’ low level of achievement in English is mainly a result of 
the approaches and methods practiced in schools that do not promote creativity. The current study explores 
whether or not EFL teachers promote creativity in their classrooms in Saudi Arabia, while also taking into 
consideration their own perceptions and attitudes towards this important concept. 

The sample in this study included 45 Saudi EFL teachers and six EFL supervisors. After teachers responded to a 
creativity questionnaire that explored their attitudes and the extent to which they promote creativity in language 
classrooms, eight of the teachers and the six EFL supervisors were interviewed. The results revealed that most 
Saudi EFL teachers put little effort into fostering creativity in their teaching practices. Also, their attitudes 
towards creativity seem to be divided. The study identified a number of factors as being responsible for these 
results. They highlight the need to familiarize textbook designers, EFL supervisors, and teachers with the 
importance of creativity and its various applications. The study concludes with important practical 
recommendations and suggestions for future research. 

Keywords: EFL, creativity, Saudi language classrooms 

1. Introduction 

In addition to fundamental language skills, creative thinking is crucial to education. Modern life is becoming 
increasingly complex and demanding for individuals as they go through many changes and encounter various 
challenges. To complicate things even further, modern societies do not only revere the informed learner, but 
more so the autonomous and resourceful thinker. As Lin and McKay (2004) point out, “It is not what pupils learn 
that makes the difference, but it [is] how they learn” (p. 4). Therefore, the development of students’ thinking 
skills empowers them with the necessary tools to both seek knowledge and become independent learners. 

Enhancing creativity as a part of the critical thinking process is one of the main goals of education. It is an 
essential tool for problem solving and overcoming future challenges. Creativity in this context can be defined as 
the awareness of one’s own self and surrounding conditions while engaging the imagination in order to reach a 
quick perspectival solution to a problematic situation (Zai-toon, 1987). Indeed, fostering creativity in the 
educational system creates valuable contributors to societies’ future development who are responsible, 
well-equipped, and optimistic about encountering risks, challenges and new opportunities (Morris, 2006). This 
necessitates the urgency for educators to move from employing methods of rote learning towards creating a 
classroom atmosphere that fosters creativity (Ozcan, 2010). 

Several national governments have initiated programs to stimulate the creativity of their country’s citizens, 
including Canada, the United Kingdom., the Netherlands, and the European Union (Rietzschel, De Dreu, & 
Nijstad, 2009). The Saudi government has also realized the importance of creativity and decided in June of 2000 
to establish King Abdul-Aziz & His Companions Foundation for Giftedness and Creativity (reffered to as 
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Mawhiba ) which aimed to achieve three major goals: (1) improving and expanding what is being offered to 
educate gifted individuals; (2) promoting awareness and appreciation of creativity in society; and (3) supporting 
sustainable development in the Kingdom. The foundation primarily focuses on: (1) developing public and higher 
education; (2) nurturing creativity in the fields of science and technology; (3) cooperating with other 
organizations that serve its purposes; (4) exploring and identifying talent and creativity regardless of social, 
economic, or other background differences; and (5) communicating Mawhiba’ s message to Saudi society. 

Despite Mawhiba’ s efforts and the recommendations of several studies in Saudi Arabia that support fostering and 
developing creativity (e.g., Suliman, 2007; Zaidi, 2008; A1 Inizi, 2006; Zarnoqi, 2007), there is much to be done 
in order to nourish creativity in the Saudi school system. A1 Khadra (2005) emphasizes the need to reconsider the 
role that creativity occupies in current educational programmes because there is a widening gap between the 
reality of the education system and the expectations that people have of it. In fact, studies have shown that Saudi 
public school students lack essential creative thinking skills (Ambusaidy & A1 Baluchi, 2005; A1 Otaibi, 2009). 
With respect to language teaching, Filimban (2010) adds that the students’ low level of achievement in English is 
mainly because the approaches and methods that are actually practiced in schools do not encourage creativity. 

The interest in conducting this study was based on the regrettable situation concerning the lack of creativity 
among Saudi EFL learners and the general lack of research on the topic of creativity in EFL classrooms. More 
specifically, exploring whether or not EFL teachers promote creativity as well as their perceptions and attitudes 
towards this important concept have been largely ignored in previous studies in EFL contexts. The current study 
attempts to investigate these issues in detail and, therefore, the following research questions have been 
developed: 

1) To what extent do Saudi EFL teachers promote creativity in their classrooms? 

2) What are the attitudes of Saudi EFL teachers towards creativity? 

3) What are their perceptions of creativity within the EFL context? 

This study contributes to understanding the issues surrounding the lack of promoting creativity in Saudi EFL 
classrooms from the point of view of EFL teachers and by considering their attitudes towards this particular 
concern. To be more specific, this study examines how EFL teachers perceive the concept of creativity and its 
potential value in language classrooms. It also offers crucial suggestions to Saudi educational policy-makers, 
course designers, educators, and parents in an effort to nurture learners’ creative thinking in EFL classrooms and 
assist all those concerned with realizing the importance of creativity in education in general, and in language 
teaching in particular. 

Following this introduction, the methodological approach adopted in this study will be presented. The major 
research instruments (creativity questionnaire and semi-structured interviews) are identified and the procedures 
followed in collecting and analysing data are described. Finally, key results from an analysis of the research data 
are presented and discussed along with implications and recommendations for future research. 

2. Methods 

2.1 Participants 

The sample in this study was comprised of 45 EFL teachers from public schools in the city of Jeddah as well as 
six EFL supervisors. After administering the questionnaires to all of the teachers, eight of them and the six 
supervisors took part in semi-structured interviews. They were selected based on the level that they teach, their 
work experience, and their willingness to participate. The interview objectives were to further the understanding 
of their responses to the questionnaires and to find out more about their thoughts and perceptions of the topic of 
creativity in Saudi public schools. Interveiws with supervisors also contributed to the understanding of teachers’ 
responses and comments by providing their own perceptions based on their first hand experience with teachers 
and their teaching practices in EFL classrooms. 


Table 1. Participants’ teaching level and years of experience 


Participants 


Level/ Stage 



Years of experience 

elementary 

Intermediate 

Secondary’ 

0-9 

10-15 

16 and over 

Teachers 

15 

14 

16 

17 

12 

16 

Supervisors 

6 



2 

3 

1 


12 
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2.2 Instruments 

2.2.1 Teachers’ Creativity Questionnaire 

The teachers’ creativity questionnaire was made up of two parts. The first part consisted of 11 items focused on 
the extent to which EFL teachers promote creativity in their language classes. The objective of the second part of 
the questionnaire (an additional 11 items) was to identify EFL teachers’ attitudes towards creativity in their EFL 
classes. In constructing the questionnaire, the items of the section on the instructional activities that facilitate the 
development of creative thinking and the formation of creative habits were developed in accordance with the 
findings and recommendations provided by both the leading authors in the field of creativity in general and those 
who were specifically interested in fostering creativity in foreign language classrooms (e.g., Lee, 2013; Ong, 
Flartzell, & Greene, 2009; Runco, 2007; Renzulli, Smith, White, Callahan, Flartman, & Westberg, 2002; Daiute 
& Dalton, 1993). 

The first part of the questionnaire used a five-point Likert scale. Participants indicated their opinions of the 
statements by marking one of the following: always, most of the time, sometimes, rarely, or never. As for the 
second part, participants also responded using a five-point Likert scale, but the responses themselves were 
different ( strongly agree, agree, neutral, disagree, or strongly disagree). The items were presented in English, 
and the language was reviewed by two native speakers of English who work in Saudi Arabia as English 
instructors. Some items, such as items 3 and 4 in the first part and item 4 in the second part, were modified based 
on the instructors’ comments. The questionnaire was piloted online on 25 middle school EFL teachers. The 
reliability coefficient of the questionnaire as a whole was calculated using Cronbach’s alpha, generating an 
excellent score of 0.93. The reliability coefficient of each separate section is as follows: 


Table 2. The reliability coefficient of each part of the questionnaire 


Section 

Cronbach’s alpha 

1 

0.81 

2 

0.88 


2.2.2 Semi-Structured Interviews 

After administering the questionnaire, eight EFL middle school teachers and six EFL supervisors were 
interviewed. The interviews were held at The Southern Office of Educational Supervision in Jeddah. The 
duration of each interview session ranged from approximately 30 to 45 minutes, and they were administered in 
the participants’ first language in order to bypass any concerns regarding foreign language proficiency or 
miscommunication. The questions considered “general” and “easy” to answer were asked at the beginning of the 
interview in order to engage respondents and put them at ease. Each interview was digitally audio-recorded to 
help gather as much relevant data as possible and remain attentive to the interviewee during the sessions. The 
interview content attempted to capture Saudi EFL teachers’ and supervisors’ conceptualizations and opinions of 
creativity in language classrooms. This included whether or not creativity could be incorporated into EFL 
teaching, and if so, how it could be included. Teachers were also asked about the specific classroom practices 
that could promote creativity. 

2.3 Procedures 

Initially, all 45 EFL teachers responded to the creativity questionnaire via SmartSurvey™ online suervey 
platform. Invetations were sent to all the participating teachers and the survey was live for approximately two 
weeks to give teachers ample time to read and respond as well as revise and edit their reponses if necessary. All 
responses were then collected in the form of Excel files and analyized through SPSS statistical analysis 
programme. After answering the questionnaires, eight EFL teachers and six EFL supervisors were interviewed. 
The aim of these interviews was to allow them to express their understandings of the concept of creativity, their 
attitudes towards it, and how they felt about the application of this concept in the Saudi EFL context. The 
interviews with teachers took place in the Teaching Resouces Centres of the schools they work at whereas the 
interviews with supervisors were held at the Office of Education. Each audio-taped interview was conducted in 
the particpants’ first language (to allow them more freedom of expression) with the help of an interview schedule. 
This is followed by the process of translating and transcribing the interviews, which was verified by two 
translation experts from Umm Al-Qura Univeristy in Makkah City who are native speakers of Arabic. Then, the 
interviews were thematically analyized to generate the data needed to answer the main questions of the study. 
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3. Results 

3.1 The Extent to Which EFL Teachers Promote Creativity 

In this section of the questionnaire, teachers were surveyed about their behaviours and beliefs that facilitate the 
development of creative thinking and the formation of creative habits in their students. The five-point Likert 
scale questionnaire (See Table 3) was made up of 11 items to measure how frequently teachers exhibit 
behaviours that promote creativity in their language classes. In general, the results in the table clearly show that 
Saudi EFL teachers make little effort to foster creativity in their teaching practices. More than 70% of the 
teachers never or rarely involve students in problem-solving tasks, vary their teaching strategies, accommodate 
different styles of learning, or use open-ended questions. The majority of the participants (85%) seldom 
incorporate activities that stimulate students’ imagination, and more than 60% of them hardly encourage students 
to evaluate what they read or allow for debating views and ideas. However, although most teachers do not 
tolerate mistakes in class (83%), more than half of them still recognize students’ emotions and motivations as 
well as encourage them to read different types of text. 


Table 3. Teacher behaviors that promote creativity 


Item 

Always 

Most of the 
time 

Sometimes 

Rarely 

Never 


N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

1. I provide my students with problem-solving 
tasks in my language classes. 

2 

4% 

4 

9% 

7 

15% 

28 

61% 

5 

11% 

2. In my language classes, I use activities that 
inspire students ’ imaginations 

1 

2% 

3 

7% 

2 

4% 

39 

85% 

1 

2% 

3. Mistakes are tolerated in my language 
classes. 

1 

2% 

1 

2% 

6 

13% 

27 

59% 

11 

24% 

4. In my language lessons, I try’ to facilitate 
different learning styles (e.g., visual, auditory, 
kinaesthetic, interpersonal, and 

intrapersonal). 

3 

7% 

3 

7% 

5 

11% 

32 

70% 

3 

7% 

5. I encourage students to read a wide range 
of texts. 

16 

35% 

18 

39% 

7 

15% 

4 

9% 

1 

2% 

6. In my language classes, I am aware of 
students ’ motivation and emotions 

13 

28% 

13 

28% 

6 

13% 

14 

30% 

0 

0% 

7. I vary my teaching methods in language 
lessons. 

4 

9% 

0 

0% 

4 

9% 

38 

83% 

0 

0% 

8. I use open-ended questions in my language 
lessons. 

3 

7% 

3 

7% 

7 

15% 

30 

65% 

3 

7% 

9. I ask my students to evaluate the texts they 
read (asking about source, author, audience, 
and purpose). 

7 

15% 

5 

11% 

5 

11% 

19 

41% 

10 

22% 

10. I encourage my students to express their 
views and differences. 

4 

9% 

2 

4% 

3 

7% 

33 

72% 

4 

9% 

11. I encourage my students to use any newly 
learned English expressions and constructs. 

2 

4% 

5 

11% 

16 

35% 

17 

37% 

6 

13% 


Given these quite negative findings about EFL teachers’ behaviours that actually seem to hinder creativity in 
language classes, it was important to investigate them further through conducting a number of interviews with 
EFL teachers and EFL supervisors. The interviewees were asked about their understandings of creativity, its 
application in L2 learning, and their reasons for not promoting creativity in English language classes. Some of 
the most common themes were as follows: 
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• Unclear concept of creativity: Most of the interviewees believed the concept of creativity to be quite confusing. 
Some teachers, such as Mohammad (Note 1), claimed that they had never heard of this concept. Abdulaziz also 
agreed with Mohammad by confessing, “I have never thought about creativity or ways in which it could be 
employed in my class. To think of it now, 1 think it is difficult to define creativity.” Other teachers held to 
different definitions of creativity, such as “generating new ideas” (Mansouri), “the ability to come up with 
unusual answers” (Hameed), “applying ideas in new situations” (Hisham), “giving different opinions” 
(Abdullah), “creating something unthought of’ (Ahmad), and “generating new ideas” (Noor). 

• Creativity is inappropriate in language teaching : Some teachers associated creativity with other school 
subjects such as science and mathematics. Abdullah, for instance, commented as follows: 

1 think creativity is more appropriate with subjects like physics, chemistry, and other scientific topics. Creativity 
is about generating new ideas and inventing new things. I cannot see this as possible in language classes. 

Ahmad agreed with Abdullah’s comment by saying, “I do not see how students of English could create 
something unthought of previously in my class.” To Noor, an EFL teacher’s goal is to “help students improve 
their language skills, not to teach them how to be creative.” It seems that these comments were based on the 
teachers’ own inteipretations of the value and application of creativity. 

• Lack of support for creativity in textbooks: Most teachers felt that the available English textbooks do not 
promote creativity. Noor, for instance, noted, “I cannot find but a few, if any, activities which develop students 
creative thinking and allow them to generate new ideas.” Hisham added that “these textbooks do not pay much 
attention the actual needs of EFL learners and teachers. Developing creativity and thinking skills in general is 
one of these needs.” He asserted the need for major reforms to textbooks in order for them to successfully assist 
in teachers achieving important goals such as developing creativity. 

• Saudi students lack the cognitive abilities to be creative: Some teachers pointed out that incorporating 
creativity in Saudi schools is not feasible. One of the main reasons was the idea that students’ cognitive abilities 
are not developed enough to manage creative thinking processes. For example, Noor said, “I do not think 
creativity is suitable for our students. Their abilities are way below doing creative activities and tasks.” Hisham 
went further in describing students as not having “what it has got to take to be creative.” He believed they are 
“not that type of student for whom creativity activities work well.” Furthermore, Abdulaziz felt that creativity 
activities “suit older and more advanced students” if they were to be successfully implemented. It seems that 
teachers’ negative opinions of their students as well as their own understandings of the concept of creativity have 
a huge influence on how suitable creativity activities are deemed to be in their language classes. 

• Lack of teacher training in fostering creativity: Almost all teachers who were interviewed indicated that they 
were not involved in any training which valued the importance of creative thinking in language classrooms. 
Ahmad, for example, reported, “Most of our training at the university was focused on teaching English language 
skills.” As for in-service training, Hameed complained that English teachers’ training is not sufficient and is 
limited to language teaching methods and classroom management strategies. 

• Constraints: Some teachers believed that involving students in creativity activities in class would prevent them 
from doing other important things. Mohammad complained that “we do not have time to do the tasks in the 
textbook, let alone [time for] preparing and implementing creativity activities.” He emphasized the need for 
students to “take more English classes than what they are taking at the moment,” which would give teachers the 
time to work on developing students’ creative thinking skills. Hisham also indicated that students usually “do not 
take these activities seriously.” He believed that students are not used to creativity activities and they need to be 
introduced to them gradually. 

Saudi EFL supervisors had their own interpretations of the concept of creativity. Some of them included 
“thinking outside the box” (Sa’ad), “achieving goals with little time and effort” (Khalid), “looking for unusual 
solutions” (Jamal), “looking at issues from different perspectives” (Anwar), and “breaking boundaries” (Osama). 
Moreover, the majority of them believed that, in theory, creativity could be incorporated in EFL classes but, in 
reality, most teachers do not employ creativity activities. 

In addition to teachers’ unfamiliarity with the concept of creativity, supervisors believed that teachers’ 
old-fashioned ways of teaching hinder the promotion of creativity in language classes. Sa’ad, for example, noted, 
“Most of our EFL teachers adopt the grammar translation method in their teaching, so you would naturally 
expect that most the class time is spent on teaching grammar points and translation into Arabic.” Hence, he 
believed that there is no time left in class for fostering creativity or critical thinking skills in general. Anwar also 
pointed out that “most English classes are teacher-centred.” In his opinion, this type of class does not provide 
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students with the necessary opportunities to develop their creative thinking as “teachers spend most of their time 
lecturing while students take notes.” 

3.2 Teachers ’Attitudes towards Creativity 

This attitudinal questionnaire, which consisted of 11 items, incorporated the three common aspects of an attitude: 
the affective (feeling), the cognitive (thinking), and the conative (intention). It was based on a five-point scale 
(ranging from full disagreement = 1 to full agreement = 5). The objective was to determine teachers’ attitudes 
towards creativity and its promotion in their language classes. Again, the same procedure was followed, and the 
interviews were aimed at explaining some of the results that were obtained from the questionnaire as well as 
allowing teachers and supervisors to have their say regarding their attitudes about creativity. 

Table 4 below shows the descriptive statistics as well as the mean score of the attitudes towards creativity 
exhibited through the questionnaires that were answered by the 45 EFL teachers. Teachers’ attitudes, in general, 
were slightly positive towards creativity (Mean= 3.65). However, an in-depth analysis of the responses revealed 
some interesting observations, which will be discussed in the next section. 

Regarding teachers’ feelings towards introducing creativity activities in language classes, almost two thirds of 
the respondents (61%) liked the idea of employing creativity in their classes. However, approximately one 
quarter of them (24%) had negative feelings towards the idea, and 15% were undecided. Similarly, more than 
half of the teachers felt that creativity activities in language classes would improve students’ attitudes towards 
language. However, 24% of teachers disagreed with this idea, and 20% of them remained neutral. 

Looking into teachers’ beliefs about creativity, only 22% of teachers believed that creativity is a clear concept 
while more than half (54%) thought the concept of creativity is ambiguous, and the remaining 24% were not sure. 
Moreover, almost half of the teachers (48%) maintained that creativity is not applicable to language lessons 
while slightly lower percentage (41%) thought that it could. Similarly, when teachers were asked about the 
usefulness of creative thinking, more than half of the teachers did not believe in its benefits and 34% thought it is 
not important. Yet, 24% of responses believed that it is useful and 32% of teachers thought it is worth the time 
and effort. 

In addition, teachers’ responses seemed to be divided regarding the suitability of creativity activities for large 
classes. One third of the responses were in favour of their implementation, another third were opposed, and the 
final third was undecided. Furthermore, just 2% of teachers thought that incorporating creativity in their classes 
would improve their teaching skills, while most of them (81%) did not think it would make a significant 
contribution; another 17% held a neutral opinion. The final observation about teachers’ beliefs pertains to 
whether the current language lessons fostered creativity. When teachers were asked about this point, more than 
half of them believed that their language lessons do not improve creativity. One third of the respondents were 
undecided and only 9% thought that their language classes could actually develop students’ creativity. 

With respect to the conative domain of teachers’ attitudes towards creativity, more than half of teachers did not 
feel the desire to incorporate creativity activities in their language classes. Still, more than a quarter of them 
(26%) were uncertain and only 19% did wish to use this type of activity in their teaching. Similarly, when asked 
whether or not they had plans to implement creativity activities in language lessons, more than half of 
respondents expressed that they do not have the intention of using these activities in the future. Only 20% of the 
teachers have plans to introduce creativity in their classes, while one third of them held neutral opinions on this 
idea. 
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Table 4. Teachers’ attitudes towards creativity 


Item 


Strongly Agree Neutral Disagree Strongly 
agree disagree 


N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

1. Creativity’ is a vague concept to me. 8 

17% 

17 

37% 

11 

24% 

5 

11% 

5 

11% 

2. The current language classes can improve students ^ 
creativity. 

2% 

3 

7% 

15 

33% 

13 

28% 

14 

30% 

3. Creative thinking skills are useless in language classes. 14 

30% 

11 

24% 

10 

22% 

5 

11% 

6 

13% 

4. Creativity activities in language classes are a waste of time.l 

15% 

8 

17% 

15 

33% 

8 

17% 

8 

17% 

5.1 intend to use creativity activities in my language lessons. 4 

9% 

5 

11% 

12 

26% 

13 

28% 

12 

26% 

6. Using creativity’ activities improves my teaching skills 0 

0% 

1 

2% 

8 

17% 

15 

33% 

22 

48% 

7. I want to incorporate creativity activities in my language ^ 
classes. 

4% 

7 

15% 

12 

26% 

12 

26% 

13 

28% 

8. Creativity activities are applicable in language lessons. 7 

15% 

12 

26% 

5 

11% 

15 

33% 

7 

15% 

9. Creativity activities in language classes have a negative^ 
influence on students’ attitudes. 

13% 

5 

11% 

9 

20% 

13 

28% 

13 

28% 

10. Creativity activities are inappropriate in large classes. 6 

13% 

11 

24% 

15 

33% 

9 

20% 

5 

11% 

11.1 dislike the idea of using creative thinking exercises in my$ 
language lessons 

11% 

6 

13% 

7 

15% 

13 

28% 

15 

33% 


TOTAL 

OVERALL MEAN 


60 12% 86% 17% 131 22% 121 24% 120 24% 
3.65 


The findings about teachers’ attitudes towards creativity expressed in the questionnaire that were presented 
above seem to support the factors identified in section 3.1 above, which were derived from interviews with EFL 
teachers and supervisors. These factors include an unclear concept of creativity, its inappropriate application in 
language teaching, the lack of support for creativity in textbooks, its unsuitability for Saudi students, a lack of 
teacher training on fostering creativity, other constraints, and an old-fashioned or teacher-centred approach to 
teaching English. 

An important conclusion that could be drawn from the factors mentioned above is the need to clearly define the 
concept of creativity as well as explain its importance and possible application in language classrooms. The 
obtained results in this study clearly indicate that many teachers, and even supervisors, do not seem to have a 
clear understanding of creativity. For instance, some of them associate creativity with outstanding “inventions” 
and major “breakthroughs,” which did not make sense to them in the context of language classes. Familiarizing 
teachers with creativity and its applications can have a huge influence on addressing the misconceptions they 
may have about creativity, which can lead to an improvement in their attitudes. The change in teachers’ attitudes 
towards the concept of creativity could reflect positively on their behavior in language classes even if the 
textbooks do not support creativity. For instance, teachers might willingly work on improving their teaching 
methods and design their own activities and questions that foster creativity. 

4. Discussion 

This study attempted to explore the extent to which Saudi EFL teachers promote creativity in language classes. 
To address this question, a two-part questionnaire was administered to 45 middle school EFL teachers. The 
questionnaire was followed by 14 interviews with EFL middle school teachers and supervisors. The first part of 
the questionnaire explored whether or not creativity is promoted in their language classrooms, while the second 
part examined their attitudes towards creativity in the EFL context. An overview of the key findings with respect 
to this research question will be provided in this section, and further detailed discussions and recommendations 
will follow. 

4.1 EFL Teachers Do Not Promote Creativity 

Participating teachers in the current study were surveyed for their behaviours and beliefs that facilitate the 
development of creative thinking and the formation of creative habits in their students. The results show that 
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Saudi EFL teachers, in general, make little effort to foster creativity in their teaching practices. The majority of 
the teachers never or rarely involve students in problem-solving tasks, vary their teaching strategies, 
accommodate for different styles of learning, or use open-ended questions. They rarely incorporate activities that 
stimulate students’ imagination; they hardly encourage students to evaluate what they read or allow for debating 
their own views and ideas. Consequently, Saudi students lack problem solving skills, critical thinking skills, and 
creativity, which is confirmed by this study as well as other studies such as those of Althaqafi (2011) and 
Alnofaie (2013). 

To investigate the unsatisfactory findings about EFL teachers’ behaviours that seem to hinder creativity in 
language classes, a number of EFL teachers and EFL supervisors were interviewed about the reasons for not 
promoting creativity in language classes. One of the most common reasons was the unclear concept of creativity 
for EFL teachers and supervisors as well. Most teachers believed the concept of creativity to be quite confusing. 
Some claimed that they had never heard of creativity while others held different views of creativity; for instance, 
some believed that it referred to “generating new ideas,” “the ability to come up with unusual answers,” 
‘applying ideas in new situations,” “giving different opinions,” or “creating something unthought of.” The 
different definitions of creativity that were obtained from this study support the conclusion of Wilson (2005) 
who described teachers’ definitions as wide-ranging and that creativity has different meanings for different 
people. Furthermore, it has also been argued that having personal ideas about what creativity means can affect 
teachers’ approaches to teaching strategies, classroom attitudes, and the assessment of activities that develop 
creativity (Odena, 2001). 

In addition, the current study revealed that EFL teachers believe that promoting creativity is inappropriate in 
language teaching and that it is more suitably associated with other school subjects such science and 
mathematics. To these teachers, the main goal is to simply help students to learn language skills and not to be 
creative. It seems that this view was based on the teachers’ own understanding of the concept of creativity as 
well as their own individual language teaching philosophies. It is quite common among EFL teachers to treat 
language in language classrooms as a subject matter, including aspects such as lexis, structure, and phonology. 
They often do not treat it as a tool to communicate and construct meaning, where being critical, open to other 
ideas, collaborative, imaginative, and independent would then be valuable (Al-Seghayer, 2014). 

According to the participating teachers in this study, the available EFL textbooks are not supportive of creativity. 
Most of them noted that the number of activities that develop students’ creative thinking are extremely limited 
and that textbooks do not pay much attention to the actual needs of EFL learners and teachers, one of which is 
developing creativity and thinking skills. This view is supported by Shaheen’s (2010) conclusion that “school 
textbooks contain very little material which is actually geared towards developing creativity, despite increasing 
calls for this.” This gives an indication that the implementation of such policies is not quite as advanced as the 
statements declared by the Saudi Ministry of Education, and that there is a need for major reforms to textbooks 
in order to successfully achieve important goals such as developing creativity. 

Moreover, there is a common perception among a considerable number of EFL teachers that Saudi students are 
not well prepared to be creative in the language classrooms. Some teachers believed that creativity is not suitable 
for Saudi students as their abilities are way below that required for carrying out creative activities. Some of them 
even described students as not having “what it takes to be creative.” Other teachers mentioned age and 
experience as factors having a huge influence on students’ creative thinking, pointing out that creativity suits 
older and more advanced students. Again, as explained earlier, it seems that teachers’ somewhat negative 
opinions of their students’ linguistic abilities (Al-Mansour & Al-Shorman, 2011) as well as their personal 
perceptions of the concept of creativity (Wilson, 2005) greatly affect their views of how suitable creativity 
activities are in their language classes. 

Lack of teacher training on how to foster creativity is considered one of the crucial factors that affects Saudi EFL 
teachers’ views and behaviors towards promoting creativity in their language classrooms. Almost all interviewed 
teachers indicated that they were not involved in any training for fostering creative thinking in language 
classrooms. According to them, most of the pre- and in-service teacher training is limited to teaching English 
language skills and classroom management strategies. This finding is in line with the results of several other 
studies (e.g., Puccio & Cabra, 2010; Al-Silami, 2010; Sen & Sharma, 2004; Sarsani, 1999) that emphasize how a 
lack of teacher training on creativity can impede the development of students’ creative skills. In fact, a lack of 
knowledge and training in this respect can negatively affect teachers’ attitudes and motivation, both of which are 
needed to foster creativity in classrooms (Sen & Sharma, 2004). This is why some researchers (e.g., Fleith, 2000; 
Runco & Johnson, 2002; Sternberg, 2003; Al-Silami, 2010) highlight the important role of trained teachers who 
have experience and knowledge of the value of creative thinking so that they are able to encourage and improve 
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creativity in students to a greater extent. 

A related issue that was raised by many EFL supervisors as one of the major reasons for not promoting creativity 
is teachers’ inappropriate pedagogies and teaching practices. They believed that teachers’ teacher-centred 
approaches and their reliance on the grammar translation method hugely hinder the promotion of creativity in 
language classes because most of the class time is spent on lecturing, including directly teaching grammar points 
and translation techniques. Hence, it is quite difficult to provide students with sufficient opportunities to develop 
their creativity in this kind of context. This view about Saudi teachers’ teaching competency is shared by 
researchers such as Fareh (2010) and Al-Aqeel (2005) who echoed these concerns as well as other issues such as 
teachers’ emphasis on rote learning and evaluation. These teaching practices and behaviours inhibit creativity, as 
students are constantly under control and are given restricted choices and opportunities that actually limit their 
creative potential, consequently undermining the diversity of students’ ideas (Johnston, 2005; Shaheen, 2010). 

Some EFL teachers and supervisors in this study considered issues such as a lack of resources, distinct learning 
habits, and different home environment to be influential constraints to creativity. These problems can and do 
prevent the fostering of creative thinking because they include shortages of staff, time, support, equipment, 
and/or information that is needed for the proper implementation of creative activities. These findings are in line 
with those of Davis (1999) who believed that such problems could interfere with new ideas, activities, and 
possibilities, thus hindering creative thinking. 

4.2 EFL Teachers Do Not Hold Very Positive Attitudes towards Creativity 

When teachers were surveyed about their attitudes towards creativity, the results showed that they generally had 
a slightly positive attitude. It might seem confusing as to how teachers could have positive attitudes towards 
creativity and yet not promote it in their actual teaching practices. However, as Plucker, Beghetto and Dow (2004) 
and Runco (2007) have explained, teachers might appreciate and preach about creativity as a theory but they do 
not practice it in reality for various reasons, and a lack of clear understanding of creativity is the most crucial. 

Data obtained from the questionnaire on attitudes towards creativity showed mixed results. With respect to 
teachers’ feelings towards encouraging creative thinking in language classes, more than half of the teachers liked 
the idea of employing creativity activities in their language classes. However, most of the other half either had 
negative feelings towards the idea or were undecided. Similarly, more than half of the teachers felt that creativity 
activities in language classes could improve students’ attitudes towards language, yet the other half of the 
teachers either disagreed or remained neutral. 

As for teachers’ beliefs about creativity, many of the surveyed teachers thought that the concept of creativity is 
quite ambiguous. Moreover, while a considerable number of teachers believed creativity is not applicable in 
language lessons, a similar number of them thought it could be. When teachers were asked about the usefulness 
of creativity in language lessons, more than half of them did not believe in its benefits. In addition, teachers’ 
responses seemed to be divided regarding the suitability of creativity activities for large classes: one third of the 
responses were in favour of using such activities, another third was opposed, and the final third was undecided. 
Furthermore, very few teachers thought that incorporating creativity in their classes would improve their 
teaching skills, while most of them did not think it would make a significant improvement to their teaching skills. 
Regarding whether the current language lessons promote creativity, more than half of the teachers thought that 
their language lessons did not foster creativity. 

With respect to conative domain of teachers’ attitudes towards creativity, more than half the teachers did not 
express the desire to incoiporate creativity activities in their language classes. Similarly, when asked whether 
they had plans to implement creativity activities in language lessons, more than half of the respondents did not 
show any intentions to use these activities in the future. 

These mixed results seem to support the factors discussed in the previous section. These factors highlight the 
need to familiarize textbook designers, EFL supervisors, and teachers with the proper definition of creativity and 
its applications. This can have a huge impact on addressing the lack of knowledge and misconceptions that they 
may have about creativity; hence, a general attitude improvement could be achieved. The change in teachers’ 
attitudes would reflect positively on their behavior in language classes even if textbooks do not support creativity, 
as they would be motivated to modify their teaching practices to adopt techniques and strategies that promote 
creativity. 

4.3 Recommendations and Future Studies 

With respect to promoting creativity, it seems that issues such as teachers’ beliefs that creativity is irrelevant to 
language learning or that creativity activities do not suit Saudi students all stem from teachers’ unfamiliarity with 
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this concept and its applications in EFL contexts. In addition, other factors such as the established curriculum, 
textbooks, teaching environment, and teaching practices need to be considered if creativity is to be successfully 
promoted. Therefore, recommendations can be offered on two levels: the policy/curriculum level and the 
practical level. As for the policy/curriculum level, insufficient emphasis is put on creativity in the existing Saudi 
educational policy documents. Although the Saudi Ministry of Education’s (2005) list of general goals and 
standards for teaching English in schools in Saudi Arabia mentions the importance of using language to enhance 
students’ thinking skills, including creative thinking, previous studies show that this goal fails to materialize 
(Alfares, 2014). It is recommended that a clear and consistent operational definition along with precise 
guidelines need to be provided for textbook developers along with proper orientation and training to ensure 
achieving the set objectives. To achive this recommendation, the Saudi Ministry of Education probably needs to 
intiate nationwide workshops and conferences that represent all those who are involved such as students, 
teachers, parents and course designers. The resulting suggestions, expectations and recommendations would 
create the foundation upon which the understanding of creativity and the best approaches to promote it could be 
organized and improved. 

As for the practical level, some recommendations can be made regarding teachers, textbooks, and parental 
support. First, it is obvious that without teacher support (the implementer), the curriculum and textbooks are not 
enough to ensure the promotion of creativity in EFL classes. Therefore, it is important that EFL teachers and 
supervisors are informed about creativity and how it can be promoted and utilized in language classrooms before 
(e.g., in teacher education programmes) and after they are recruited. These training programmes should 
encourage teachers to support and value creativity on a practical level, and to reflect these ideals in their attitudes 
and teaching philosophies. Another suggestion is for the local directorates, EFL supervisors, and school 
administrations to advocate classroom teaching practices that are conducive to fostering an attitude that 
creativity is valuable among teachers. Some of these practices involve modeling creativity activities, 
encouraging risk taking, promoting collaborative learning, initiating self-evaluation, establishing personal 
relationships with students, stimulating imagination, prompting students to evaluate content by asking questions, 
making students learn by practice and discovery, drawing out student’s ideas, and giving students real choices 
(Burnard, Craft, & Cremin, 2006; Woods, 2004; Jeffrey, 2005; Claxton, 2006; Fryer, 2003). 

Second, for teachers to successfully implement the above mentioned practices, the EFL textbook needs to be 
supportive of creativity, as it is a very strong tool that can help modify teachers’ teaching habits. Therefore, it is 
recommended that textbook developers ensure that activities and questions that have the potential for developing 
creativity are added, and to include more creativity-conducive content, exercises, and questions in the textbooks. 
This process should go hand in hand with practical teacher training and enrichment courses whose main 
objective is to inform, motivate, and refine teaching skills in this respect. 

Third, parental support is also critical for the promotion of creative thinking (Vong, 2008; Al-Aqeel, 2005). 
Parents are influential in fostering and encouraging the creative thinking abilities of their children. Hence, it is 
suggested that parents are familiarized with the concept of creativity, its importance, and ways in which they can 
contribute to teachers’ efforts to foster creativity. Of course, this highlights the significance of the parent-school 
relationship, which needs to be reinforced and maintained so that parents become more involved in the 
development of their children’s education and personality. 

With respect to teachers’ attitudes towards creativity, it is quite clear that teachers lack a clear and common 
conceptualization of creativity. This finding was also confirmed by other researchers (e.g., Al-Silami, 2010; 
Aljughaiman & Mowrer-Reynolds, 2007). Consequently, it is quite difficult to value the importance of creativity 
and develop a positive attitude towards it given that there is no clear understanding of the concept. Therefore, an 
additional recommendation would be for the Ministry of Education to adopt creative thinking in its programmes 
through including and emphasizing the topics of teaching creatively and teaching for creativity in pre-service 
teacher training programmes as well as in in-service EFL teacher workshops. One purpose of this training is to 
enhance teachers’ understanding and attitudes towards teaching creatively and teaching for creativity; hence, 
some of the most prevalent myths about creativity can be addressed (Plucker, Beghetto & Dow, 2004; Plucker & 
Dow, 2010). This step allows teachers to discuss their own perceptions about creativity and correct any 
misconceptions they might have with existing evidence from up-to-date materials on creativity in psychology 
and education (Grohman & Szmidt, 2013). Involving teachers in such discussions should also help them 
understand how those misconceptions affect their attitudes towards creativity and how that in turn affects the 
success of their students. 

The other purpose of the training is to engage teachers in in creative thinking techniques that are applicable 
across domains. Grohman and Szmidt (2013) suggest techniques that belong to three general categories: 
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inquisitive (e.g., generating questions and speculations); combinatorial (e.g., making associations); and 
transformative (e.g., idea improvement or transforming objects). Learning about these techniques and the various 
ways to adopt/adapt them should help teachers appreciate creative thinking skills and develop a positive attitude 
towards their implementation. However, it is important to understand that shaping creative attitudes is not an 
easy task, and changes in attitudes require time and effort. Therefore, continuous engagement with teachers 
through various opportunities such as mentoring, coaching, online forums, blogs, and meetings could contribute 
in shaping positive attitudes towards developing creative thinking skills in teachers, and in turn, in their students 
as well. 

Suggestions for further research include replicating this study in other EFL contexts (within the same region or 
beyond) in order to compare and contrast the findings, and to develop a useful and practical framework for 
improving creative thinking skills in the field of EFL in general. Another suggestion is to evaluate the efforts of 
organizations and institutions concerned with creativity, such as Mawhiba, in relation to enhancing creative 
thinking in the social sciences in general and in language education in particular. Moreover, the learner plays an 
important role in this respect, and therefore it is necessary to explore learners’ perceptions and views on creative 
thinking skills and the means of improving them at this level. A further suggestion is to examine the 
effectiveness of a creative thinking skills development programme on students’ creativity and attitudes in 
language education. Such study can be very useful in promoting creativity in EFL contexts, addressing 
misconceptions about creativity and providing practical solutions and further recommendations for educators. 
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